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T O whom can 1 more 2. 
dedicate a treatiſe againſt the 


deluſions of worldly refinement, and 


thoſe corruptions which in populous 


cities paſs for the greateſt improve- | 


ments of taſte, and the moſt extra- 
ordinary efforts of genius, than to 
one whoſe labours in God's r 
ſhew-him to have nothing at heart 

have! 2 ths one . necdful. els £7920 
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know that all arts are proofs of the 
degeneracy | of the human ſpe 


themſelves bad an idea of .mari's firſt 


| impervious. to wounds, and ſecure 


DEDICATION. 


I am ſenſible, Reverend Sir, that 
a man of your learning muſt well 


for if man had not, by tlie fall 
its fatal conſequences, forkcited wo 
firſt exalted condition, he would ne- 
ver have occaſion for invention to 
ſupply his wants, or education to 


remedy the imbecility of his nature. 
We, find that even the/|Heattictis | 


glorious ſtate, and of his decline 
from it. Plato tells us, that man 
at the creation had a glorious body, 


from the attacks of diſeaſe; that he 
had wings, and could fly; 3 that 


his mind was, by ibtuition; ſupplied 
with all that knowledge which mor- 
ms, in their * 3 ſtate, 


muſt 


P the 
„ | 


DEDICATION, 
muſt laboriouſly acquire by ſtudy, 
and riſe to by progreſſion, from the 
firſt rude eſſay of a work man, to 
the ſkill of the artiſt ; and from that 


to the laſt improvement af human 
. to ſcience itſelf. | 


But if art in 8 won, of 
the weakneſs and cortuption of our 
nature, theatrical art muſt ſurely be 
allowed ta be the height and ſum- 
mit of all corruption, ſince the ſtage 
ſhews man to man; that is, ſhews 
a fallen ereature to himſelſ, and, by 
laying before him all the variaus 
abuſes ta which the depravity of his 

nature has ſubjected him, renders 
him ſtill more prone to ſin, and even 


incites him to repeat thaſe irregula- 


rities, which knowledge, if rightly 


| vnderſiopd, ſhould, enable. bin to. 


conquer 
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thors themſelves, that the theatre is 
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conquer and ſuppreſs. There is.not 
a more juſt obſervation amongſt thoſe 


divine maxims the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, than the following, The 


« heart is deceitful, and deſperately 
© wicked, who can know eit? The 


theatre then, as it is but a repreſen- 


tation of what paſſes in the heart of 
man, cannot be conſidered by any 


ſober chriſtian but as a ſink of im- 


purity; inaſmuch as by repreſenting 


all the various agitations of paſſion, 


it excites, inſtead of ſuppreſſing them; 
and, whilſt it ſeems to point to the 
danger of ſin, the ſame ſteers to the 


allurements of vice, and conducts to 


the rocks * e 
It may hat nd N aig Sir, 
out'of the mouths of dramatic au- 


the 
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the reſult of the corruption of the 
human heart; and that though it has 


been falſely repreſented by a ſuper- 
ficial French author, as the ſchool of 


the world, it is, as that excellent 


prelate, Dr. Tillotſon, has juſtly ob- 
ſerved, the ſchool of the devil him- 


ſelf. The paſſage I mean is as fol- 


lows ; 


. - Between the afting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt mation, all the interim is 

Lite @ phantaſm, or a hideous dream; 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments 


Are then in council ; and the whole Fate: 7 


mas, 
Tite to alittle kingdom, ſuffers then 
T he nature 4 an — 


* \ 


Theſe weeds „though wrote to re- 


preſent the ſtate of mind of a con- 
ſpirator, properly repreſent the ſtate 


2 :  _DEDFCATLION. 


of mind of every man that attends 
at a theatrical exhibition; for the 
intention there, both of the author 
and the actor, is to ſet all the ſprings 
of the ſoul in motion, to irritate the 
paſſions, and to give a ſhape and 
body to every evil nn af mn 
| human breaſt. 


0 - 
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A en ſo well ae 
with the ſacred oracles as you are, 
need not be informed that the exhi- 
bitions of the theatre were unknown 
to the Jews, as well as to the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians; and that the firſt. 

invention of chem, after the chriſtian 


Era, was owing to the declining cre- 
Bll dit of the church ; for as ſoon as the 
"i word of Gad was en liſten- 
1 ed to at the aflemblics of the faith 
= ful, Satan ſtarted up, in the ſhape 


f 


' DEDICATION. 
of an hypocrite, and called the ſer- 
vants of the true God to the theatre 


of darkneſs, and ſeduced them from 
the true place of worſhip, to the = 


Devil's Maſquerade. | 


Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to 
ſet before you the fatal effects of 
thoſe theatrical amuſements, which, 
in the ppinion of a great many 
amongſt us, preclude the church, 
and render the 'preaching of God's 
_ miniſters unneceſſary. I hope, how- 
ever, as you are a miniſter of the F 
_ goſpel, you will favourably accept 
of tliis Eſſay, which, though the 
work of a layman, was intended by 
the author to promote Chriſtianity, 
and pull down that grand enemy of 
it, the Stage. I am, Rev. Sir, 5 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
| The AvurTror. © 
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AM well aware that the piece 1 now asg 
to the public, will meet with but an unfa- 
' vhurable reception, as it oppoſes the current of 


their inclinations, and condemns their favourite 
amuſements. Conſcience, however, forces me 


to ſpeak, and endeavour to ſtem the torrent of 
corruption, by a feeble, but well meant oppo- 


*, 1 0 


That the theatre is one of the chief ſources 


of that immorality which prevails ſo generally 
in this nation, and which will, I fear, bring 
down a curſe upon it, is a truth fo evident, 


1 


of 


— or ber — ON 


$4.4 


| that no conſiderate perſon will diſpute it: and T 


doubt not but' I ſhall, in the following pages, 
convince the moſt - unthinking and ſuperficial, 
that it cannot ſo much as be called in queſtion. 
Certain it is, that the ſtage has, in all ages and 
nations, contributed greatly to promote vice, 


though the partizans of theatrical repreſegta- 


tions allertel that they are intended to refotm 
the manners of mankind; and, by expoſing folly 


and vice in feigned characters, make thoſe who 


know themſelves guilty, endeavour to correct 
thoſe qualities, which are ſhewn- to have a ten- 
dency to render them odious and contempble. 
Now, chougli ĩt may well de diſputed, whether 
exhibiting vice to public view, is a method well 


calculated to make men take a diſtaſte to it, I 


authors have perverted the theatre, and done 


| their utmoſt to increaſe the temptation to viee, 
by ſhewing it in an amiable light. In this they 
follow the prince of darkneſs,” whoſe miniſters 


they become by their conduct, as that ſubtle 


and ſeducing ſpirit entices men to fin, by veil- 


ing the deformity of vice, and making fin ap. 
pear to their faſcinated eyes under a form both 


ppecious and alluring: for as Plato has faid of 


virtue, that if it was to appear in its native 
beauty to mankind, its charms would, with 
L irreſiſtible force, IRE all hearts,” fo it 
ef may, 


| TAE» 


may, with equal truth, be ſaid. of vice, has, 
were it to appear in its own hideous. form, 
thoſe,who are now its moſt abject flaycs, 0 
ſtart from it wich horror. | 


Mae nears iy 
it their whole buſineſs to draw in deluded mor- 


tals to the commiſſion, of fin, by diſguiſing it 


under all the allurements which. a , wanton and 
luxuriant imagination can ſuggeſt | May they 


not be conſidered as demons in a human ſhape,, 


as the peſts and common enemies of mankind ? 


Thats ſurely, who debauch their fellow creatures 


FE SS 


by che wiſe, greater peſts of ſociety chan ——— 
derers, or highway xobbers ; for what are life 
and property, if weighed in a balance with eter- 
nal ſalyation.2. or what is the guilt of thoſe, who 


. deſtroy. the body only, when compared with che 


heineuſneſs of their guilt, who tempt. us to in, 
cur the wrath, df him, who is able to e | 
both ſou! and body, in hell? 


It is, double owing to this circumſtance, 
of players being inſtrumental ; in promoting vice, 


hy *% 
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that che profeſſion, of an actor hag been. c con- 


ſidered as infamous in all ages and nations. In 


Greece, where the theatre, and moſt of thoſe 


re! arts which owe thei exiſtence to original 


2 : „* 


134 1 
ſin, and are proofs of the degeneracy, not of 
the improvement, of the human ſpecies; in 
Greece, whoſe inhabitants carried their infatu- 
ation for theatrical repreſentations to the ſame 
abſurd exceſs that our countrymen do at preſent, 
the profeſſion of a player was looked upon as 
infamous ; though, 'by an inconfiſtency frequent 
among mortals, players were, among tlie Greeks, 
ſometimes inveſted with the firſt honours and 
dignities of the commonwealth. However, that 
the profeſſion of a player was conſidered as 
ſcandalous, appears evidently from a paſſage in 
the celebrated oration of Demoſthenes concern- 
ing the crown; that renowned orator, in draw- 
ing a parallel between himſelf and Eſchines his 


rival, in order to ſhew how much he had the 


advantage of him, tells him, ** You,” ſays he, 
« were a player; I was an auditor: you ated 

your part ill; I hifſed you.” The profeſſion 
of a player might, indeed, be juſtly conſidered 
as ſcandalous, if nothing could be objected to 
it, but the diſhoneſty and diſingenuouſneſs of 
aſſuming a feigned character, and uttering ſen- 
timents to which the heart is a ſtranger. It was 
owing to this, that the learned and pious pro- 
feſſor Rollin, when a ſcholar at the Jeſuits col- 

lege, could never be prevailed upon to act a 
part in one of their plays; finding, in his mo- 
deſt and ingen vous 8 a e to pet- 


— — 


3 
ſonating a borrowed character, which he juſtly 


looked upon as a ſpecies of deceit. One f 


the legiſlators of the Greeks” conſidered the 
writing and acting of plays in the ſame light: 
when Eſchylus, whoſe pieces are, with reſpect 
to morality, greatly ſuperior to the moderns, 
particularly to thoſe of the Engliſh, had acted 
with general applauſe in a tragedy of his o. 
compoling, (for the profeſſions of player and 
dramatic poet were, at that time, conſidered as 
much the ſame, as indeed they are in effect) 


the legiſlator abovementioned ſent for him, and, 


in a tranſport of paſſion, aſked him, „ what he 
meant by telling ſo many lies ?“ to this the poet 


anſwered, that there was no real intention to de- 


ceive; and that the whole audience knew that 
che play was 2 fiction, and that nothing was ſaid 
upon- the ſtage in earneſt, but merely for their 
amuſement, The legiſlator hereupon replied, 


By uſing ourſelves thus to tell lies for our 


+ amuſement, we may at laſt come to tell them 
in good earneſt. Such was the deteſtation in 
which this ancient ſage held even the moſt inno- 
cent of dramatic repreſentations: for tragedies 
may be indeed conſidered as the moſt innocent, 
or rather the leaſt pernicious works of this na- 


pure. 
he. 


Of 


De $I” 
Of all the French tragedies, which are moſtly 
wrote upon the tnodel of the ancients, and are 
much more chaſte and moral than thoſe exhibited 
upon our ſtage, there is but one, which, in the 
opinion of that famous prelate, Monſ. Boſſuet, 
may be read without danger; and that is, the 
Penelope of the Abbe Genert, The reaſon 
which he aſſigns for this is, that all the others 
are wrote in ſuch a manner as to inflame the 
paſſions: © The ſame objeftion may much more 
juſtly be made to the tragedies repreſented upon 
the Engliſh ſtage; the reading or ſeeing them is 
| highly dangerous, as paſſion is carried to the 
greateft lengths, and the practice of ſuicide, 
the greateſt of all crimes, encouraged, by the 
frequent examples of it which they exhibit; re- 
preſenting it as the natural effect of heroiim and 
magnanimity. '* Even the tragedy of Cato, the 
moſt unexceptionable of all the Engliſh dramatic 
pieces, is not exempt from this defect, Bur our 
tragedies are liable to much ſtranger objections; 
and I ſhall now make it appear, er 1-2 
ples taken from ſome of the moſt popular, that 
they abound with the moſt flagrant inſtances of 
immorality, and are calculated to baniſh all 
principle fromthe minds of the young and unex- 
perienced; to ſhake the foundations of morality, 
and introduce the moſt dangerous ſcepticiſm. 
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In the tragedy of Hamlet, the hero of the. 
piece 18 repreſented as having formed a reſolution 
to revenge the murder of his father, by killing 
his uncle; contrary to the dictates of religion, 
which expreſsly forbids the revenging of one 
crime, by the commiſſion of another; and, what 
ſtill aggravates the guilt of this reſplution, the 
prince is repreſented as having taken it by the 
fuggeſtion of a ſpirit ſent from the other world to 
excite him to the murder. In this the poet has 
followed the example of Sophocles, in whoſe 


tragedy of Electra, Oreſtes revenges the murder 


of his father Agamemnon, by killing his mo- 


ther Clytemneſtra, and her gallant Egiſthus— 


What a ſhame is it for a chriſtian poet to incul- 
cate notions of morality, as groſs and erroneous 


as thoſe of the pagans? and what a ſcandal to a 


chriſtian country is it, that ſuch pieces ſhould 
be not only bn in un, but applauded. E. 


la the 983 of venice Preſerved, the hor- 


rid and barbarous deſign to ſet fire to a city, anc 
maſſacre all the inhabitants, is repreſented as glo- 
rious and heroic; and the villains who are en- 
 gaged in ſo black an undertaking are held up as 


models of virtue by the poet ; who, exerts 4 
art to excite the compaſſion of the audience in 
their fayour, inſtead of making them appear as 
objects of deteſtation and abhorrence. The 

1 ho author 
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the clergy into contempt, as the learned and 


all ferious chriſtians. 


* 1 
author of chis piece, who appears to have been 
a compleat libertine in principle, has, by ſeveral 


particular paſſages, ſhewn himſelf to be the 
ſworn foe of all decency and order. The licen- 
tiouſneſs with which he abuſes the clergy, cannot 
but excite the indignation of every one, that is 
not totally loſt to all ſenſe of religion: 


Wuud you think-it? 
Renault, that old, wit her d, winter rogue, 
Loves ſimple fornication like a prieſt.” _ 


The Orphan, wrote by the ſame author, is a 
piece ſtill. more exceptionable. The indecency 
of the ſcene, in which Polydore is repreſented 
as giving three ſoft knocks at the chamber door 
of Monimia, in order to be admitted to her 
bed, in the place of his brother Caſtalio, as 
well as ſome of the ſcenes that follow it, is too 


, flagrant to be inſiſted on. I paſs by Chamont's 


unworthy, treatment of the chaplain, which is 
manifeſtly intended to bring the whole body of 


ingenious Mr. Collier has ſufficiently, er 


upon it, in his Short View of the Hage; a. book 
I would earneſtly recommend to the peruſal of 


a 


oy 1 
5 Nothing can, for obſcenity, exceed that ſcene 


in the tragedy of the Fair Penitent, in which 
Lothario relates to Roſſano the manner in which 


he triumphed over the virtue of Caliſta. It 


feems ſurpriſing that any modeſt woman can 
hear, without confuſion, ſuch expreſſions as 
theſe 


I found the fond, believing, love-fick maid, 

Looſe, unattir'd, warm, tender, full of wiſhes ; 
- Fitrceneſs and pride, the guardians of her bo- 

nuaour, 

Were lull d to reft, and love alone lay waking : 
I fnatch'd the plorious, golden opportunity, 

And with prevailing youthful ardour preſt ber; 
| Titl with ſbort fighs, and murmuting reludtance, 


The yielding fair one gave me perfect happineſs : 


Even all the live-long night we paſs'd in bliſs, 
In extaſies too fierce to laſt for ever. 
At length the morn, and cold indifference came, 
When fully ſated with the Iuſcious banquet, 

- T haſtily took leave, and left the nymph © 
To think on what was paſt, and figh alone. 


The piece from which theſe lines are taken, ends 


with Caliſta's laying violent hands on herſelf; 
and every woman that deviates from the paths 
of virtue, is, by her example, encouraged to 
\.\ a a atone 


| | 
F 
| | 
| | 
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tion; and that falſe ſhame is capable of making 


$I 
atone fot 4 breach of chaſtity by ſuicide — @ 
much more enormous crime. Pride might na- 
turally excite them to ſuch a deſperate reſolu- 


women perpetrate the moſt horrid actions, ap- 
pears from the numerous examples of proſtitutes 
who have made away with themſelves, and of 
unnatural mothers, who have deſtroyed their il- 
legitimate offsprmg. 


In the tragedy of u Shore, that. proſtitute 


is repreſented as apologizing for her ill conduct, 


in terms which ſeem calculated to encourage 
quoted by young ladies, with an approbation 
which ſhews how much they favour the natural 
depravity of their minds, and confirms. the truth | 
of mater ix the Han, SA 


"That every woman's in ber heart a rake. - 


The yines in queſtion are as follow, 


1, Suck © the er lh bene Jad," 
Aud fuch the e 
That man, the lawleſs libertine, May mne, 
Free and unqueſtion'd thro the wilds of love 
LT 8 | But 


In 1 

But 7 a woman, ſenſe and tatur?'s fodl, 1 
I poor weak wortan fwwerve from virtue's rule ; 
V Brongly cbarm d, ſbe leave the thirny way, 
Aud in the flow'ry paths of pleaſure tray, 
Nun enſues, reproach and endleſs ſhame, 

Aud one falſe flep thitirely damns ber fame; 
In vais with ttars fht may the loſs deplore, | 


In vain look dack to what fbe was before, 
She ſets, Its Javs that fall, to riſt no more. 


This ſentiment is indeed natural in a pro- 
Kitute, but by no means { in a penitent; for 
1 
Pleaſures, e vices 
ee, | 


n Dip wig it 
every opporemitey to apologize for vice. But 
this will appear it a ftronger Ight, when 1 
come to ſpeak of the comic writers, who 
„ 0 9 ors; on ine ou: 


Some of the matt enen 

have acknowled, 1 
deſiga of comedy is to amuſe, not to edify. 
Nr 


7 


C 2 productions 


w an 
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exerted all his eloquence to ſeduce Amanda, 
the wife of his friend, concludes his infamous 


( -42 |] 

productions of the comic authors, who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of king Charles the ſe- 
cond, and queen Anne, we ſhall. find this 
truth ſadly verified. Dryden, in his comedy ; 
of the Wild Gallant, has introduced a bawdy- 
houſe upon the ſtage; and the immorality of 
his comic pieces has fully juſtified the cen- _ 
kire of biſhop -Burnet, who calls him, (a2 


ne all forts of impurities.” . 


The Relapſe, of Sir John Vanbrugh; which | 
Tt wi the moſt blaſphemous impudence, 
ſays, © 
book e, diſparagement,” is replete 
with a profaneneſs, which muſt make every 


any lady might lay by her prayet- 


ſerious chriſtian ſhrudder. I ſhall only quote 
the following paſſage : Worthy, after having 


diſcourſe with an expreſſion, which 1 "a4 
bes werb. Sn At on 


EE your 2 2 * * Kl biz AE; 


Such daring impiety ſhould tender the works 
of this author deteſtahle. This is not che 
only inſtance of this author's breaking thre 
9 the bounds of decency; be has —_ 
eSErubo1q . 4 3 : 


8. 
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the church with the utmoſt. virulence, in che 


character which he has given of a chaplain 


in the ſame. play; and, as if that was not 


enough, has made Sir John Brute, in the 
Provek'd Wife, aſſume the habit of a cler- 
" Bur i Vagbrogh i is not finale in | chains prd- 


fanely treating the clergy, (a ſet of men, 
who, being choſen by God himſelf to pro- 


mulgate the precepts of his holy religion, are 
entitled to greater reſpect than any other col- 


lective body of men whatever, as not being 


of human, but divine appointment) Con- 


greve has, in the Old Batchelor, vilely tra- 
duced the order, by drawing the character of 
Spintext; and has repreſented the debauched 
Belmoux, as diſguiſing himſelf in this habit, 


| e en 0n en [ny aer. 


Wah "hat yiew 15 theſe two authors 
made their debauchees have recourſe to the 
eccleſiaſtical habit, to fulfill their wicked 
| purpoſes ? Why, doubtleſs, to bring an odium 
upon the cloth, and make the ignorant he- 
lieve, that it often ſerves. to cloak the moſt 
flagrant immoralifies,——But even bodily de- 
| n * ſhould be conſidered with com- 
* _ - Paſſion, 
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paſſion, as miſerable proofs of our frail and 
periſhable nature, are made heinous crimes 
in the clergy. The author of the Old Batche- 
lor has availed himſelf of Spintext's one eye, 
and a black patch, in order to vilify the ſa- 

cerdotal character: and this bad example has 

been ſince followed by the profane author of 
the Minor ; the chief humour of which piece 
conſiſts in giving the opprobrious name of Dr. 
Squintum to a clergyman of reputation, who 
has been fince more maliciouſly abuſed, un- 
der the fame appellation, in an abominable 
farce, called, The Methodiſt ; which is, in- 
deed, nnn GOO 


 * Mafkwell, in the Double Dealer, borrows 2 

gown from the chaplain as a diſguiſe, which 
he intended to make uſe of, in order to put his 
treacherous defigns in execution; and he, at 

the ſame time, tells us, © that no plot, either 
püblie ot private, can ſucceed, without ſome n 
churchman has a hand in it.” The | 


many more inſtances might be pduced 
prove that the Engliſtt dramatic writers have 
_ it their chief endeavour to render the 


74 
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| clergy contemptible; and this has been the 


practice, in all ages, of the ſtage. Shake- 


ſpear has, with this view, introduced the 
character of Sir Hugh Evans, a Welch par- 
ſon; and Ben Johnſon, in the Alchymiſt, as 
well as in Bartholomew Fair, has made the 
clergy in general ridiculous, by expoſing, 
* —— malice, the contortions, 
and tones of voice, which have rendered 
thoſe called Fanatics, obnoxious to the ſcoffs 
of the profane. 


From all theſe examples, and many more 
that might be produced, it appears evidently, 
that dramatic writers are the ſworn enemies of 
the church; the clergy are conſidered by them 


© fhibuld be levelled. And this, indeed, is not 
| to'be wondered at; for whilſt clergymen are 


exerting their utmoſt endeavours to inculcate 


the principles of morality they, on the other 
hand, preach up vice with the moſt diabolical 
zeal, and do their utmoſt to poiſon the minds 


of the people, and to render them wicked | 


upon principle—a degree of depravity not to 
be found amongft the felons in Newgate. T 


That co encourage immorality is the chief 
aim of comic writers, will fully appear from 


45 


as foes, againſt whom their united forces 


\ 
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the inſtances which I mall now produce font 
their pieces; and J doubt not but that when 
F- ſhall have laid them before the reader, he 
will not wonder that they ſhould be ſworn ene- 
mies to the clergy, on account of the oppoſi- 
tion of their tenets. Diſobedience to parents 2 
ſeems to be inculcated as à virtue by the comic 
authors, as, in moſt of their pieces, young 
women marry libertines againſt the conſent of 
their parents and guardians, whoſe characters 
I! are always repreſented in the moſt ridiculous 
| and diſadvantageous ligt. Honour thy fa- 
li ther and thy mother,” is the firſt command- 
Wl + ment that young perſons are encouraged to 
| violate, by frequenting the theatre. Thus, 

in the Bold Stroke for a Wife, the hero of the 
| play outwits the four / guardians of his mi- 
| ſtreſs; and, as he comes off triumphant, ſuch 
| h actions are, by his ſucceſs, encouraged. as 
i laudable and praiſe-worthy. But this 1s not 
li the only objection that may be made to this 
* Piece. What a ſhocking farce is made of re- 
1 ligion, in thoſe ſcenes wherein the quakers are 
| 


introduced preaching upon the ſtage ? To paſs 
"WY by the horrid indecency of that expreſſion in 
8 Fainalrs mock ſermon, I feel a longing de- 
| ſite for more delicious meat,” is not the whole 
lf .calculated to put the chriſtian religion in the 
loweſt and moſt abject light? 


| In 
- 
| 


8 as 


In the Suſpicious Huſband, a young lady 
fuppoſed to be of character. diſguiſes herſelf 
in mens cloaths, in order to run away with, 


her gallant ; and her diſobedience is. « 
by the effrontery with which ſhe quits. the 25 
highly indecene ; and yer almaſt-erem Ei 
comedy affords an inſtance of the kind. Ran- 
ger, the hero of the, play, is a confurmate 
rake; and yet the author, by blending ſame 
good qualities in his charaQer, and repreſent-, 
| F to the 
dictates of honour, has rendered it more dan 

gerous, hn thay eee 
principle. Indeed, the notion of honour has, 
been: in all ages, highly prejudicial to religion, 
and ſeems to be little better than vice under 
the: maſk of virtue, as, no. IT OR 


ann e of ee. 


„ 
by the comic authorz, than the fin of adul- 
tery z inſomuch that they ſeem, in oppaſition 
to. the: decalogne, to have givgn a new come, 
mandment of their own, vis. , « Thgu ſhalt 
comtnit adultery,” The. cugkolding, an als, 
derman is a ſtanding; text. in] moſt, af their, 
1 Alderman Fondlewife i 1 in the Old 


D Batchelor. a 
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Batchelor, made a cuckold by Belmour, who, 
as has been obſerved before, aſſumes the habit 
of a clergyman, in order to effect his pur- 


| poſes, and carries with him, as a prayer-book, 


a collection of obſcene novels, which opens 
at the Innocent Adultery. In the Double 
Dealer, almoſt every character introduced, is 
4 cuckold, or euc old · maker. | 


What has been ſaid may ſuffice to ſhew, that 


the comedy amongſt the moderns in the ſchool 


of vice and impurity; amongſt the ancients it 
was full ds bad. The obſcenities of Plautus 
and Ariſtophanes are ſo ſhocking, that 1 ſhall 
not cite them in a book calculated for chriſtian 
readers. And though Terence is by many 
looked upon as a moral, his works are, in my 
opinion, very improper to be put into the 
hands of youth. In the plots of all his plays 
there is a viſible ſameneſs, and ee is 


the foundation of them all. 


The ancients, though deſtitute of the light 
of the goſpel, were ſenfible. of the pernicious 
effects of ſuch immoral pieces; and their 
opinion of the theatre will fully appear from 
what J am going to lay before the reader. 
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In this place, it may not be amiſs to take 
hotice, that the ſtage is of pagan, original, 
invented for the honour, and 5 of de- 
mons. There were, amongſt the Romans, 
ſeveral forts. of games and plays conſecrated 
to their idols. The firſt,, were thoſe which 
they called the Circenſian, Floral, Cereal, 
A pollinar, and Capitoline. Theſe plays made 
a vital part of their religion: an actor was a 
kind of prieſt; the theatre, a temple 


We are 1 by Fa 77 


that one Valeſius, a rich Roman, being ill 

the plague, was, by the direction of an evil 
ſpirit, cured of it, by waſhing in hot water, 
taken from the altar of Proſerpina; in ac- 
knowledgment of which, the ſpirit ordered 
his patient to inſtitute certain plays to him. 
And Dionyſus Halicarnafleus ſays, that, in a 


time of great mortality, the devil appeared 


to one T. Latinus, in the ſhape of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, commanding him to tell the ci- 
tizens, that this judgment was owing to their 
neglect of the plays; whereupgn they were 
renewed with greater pomp, and the plague 
ceaſed :  Latine, die civibus mibi ludi preſulta- 
tarem diſplicuiſſe, qui nife ue e 
ee Derr wo 
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wich greater guſt than thoſe A 9 — 


e ee given to it, it will, 


= 


The nao, 
| notice of, are thoſe which took in the com- 
mon tage- players, by way of comedy and 
tragedy; Theſe ſcenic diverſions were un- 
enn at Rome, while the Roman virtue re | 
rained its priſtine vigour, and were not ſeen 
after its building, when appeared certain mor- 
8 who, by their fright- 
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barlans, chought it abſurd to worſhip as A 
god, one that deprived people of their fei- 
ſon, and made them either fools or madmen. 
"This ſpecies of poetry took Its riſe as follows : 
Icarius, who reigned in Artien, A. M. 2500, 
having taken a he-goat that had ra his 
vineyard, facrificed it to Bacchus, During 
che ceremony, the people danced about the 
altar, ſinging the praiſes of that god; whith 
practice was annually obſerved, and called 
trigody, a vintage ſong; and afterwards tra- 
gody,” "which © we pronounce” tragedy, from 
„ "goat, and , à fong ; fo Hit the 
word tragedy ſignifies a goat-fong.—The'play- 
Houſe ſtill ſmells rank of that anton animal, 
to the doctrine of 'Salvian, 'who 
ſays, that in the repreſentation of fornication, 
the whole body of the people ure mental for- 
nicators ; and they who, perhaps, eame inno- 
cent to the play, return adulterers from the 
theatres : Omnis omnino plebs fornicutur, adul- 
de ere e e 0 


bee aer bes the inveatibh of 
to Theſpis wh brogh fork bis ihr ins 
Haces being dxabel-wrich dregs of Wine; or, 
5 — Painted with ceruſe and 
: vermilion, 


Perfection of tragedy, and painted the ſcene 
the ſubjects that were ane, 


name of comedy, when the Athenians made 


1 22 1 
vermilion, in alluſion to the ſatyrs, who 
mares wich netln wes: tio i 
7 — n Sag ragice penn e 3 
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I the — . of the ſtage is 3 
10 Eſchylus, who introduced vizards, appoint- 
ed two actors for the epiſodes, inxented habits 
wiring, the .perſons they, repreſented; as, allo 
che cothurni, or |buſking, to, heighten their 
ſtature, that they might appear. like. heroes. 
Sophocles, à Greek poet, added much to the 


with decorations, ee 


14 . 


ee pe wh Thy which is a playhouſe 


performance, wherein, the common accidents 
of human life are repreſented. Theſe comic 


plays were at firſt no more than a kind of 
Hymn the pagans ſung to Bacchus, dancing 
about the altar, on which they ſacrificed a 
he- goat to him. Arthenzus,—lt received the 


uſe of this ceremony in their city, and added 


ne mulie with figure-danoers. It 


was. 
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113 properly called a village ſong, from the 
Greek word «wn, 4 village, and , a ſong, 
or hymn, of which the popiſh wake-ſongs are 
imitations. We are informed by Plato, that 
the commemoration” of their demons were 
celebrated with hymns. Thus the Greeks, 
who are ſuppoſed to be the firſt inventors of 
them, had their ſolemn hymns; called ware 
vue, which they ſung to their propitious de- 
mons. © The Romans had alſo their aſſamenta, 
or peculiar hymns ſung to ſome particular 
deity,” as their Januaha, Junonia, and Satur- 
nalia.— The ſongs fung by the roman catho- 
lics on their holidays, in honour of their ca- 
nonized ſaints, are DA copies ow theſe 
pagan Hymns, MARI 
That the pagan pips weld pare of Ge 0 
lemnities they performed to their demons, 
which! were in reality devils, appears from u 
paſſage of St. Auſtin, who proves from Varro, 
that they were never celebrated, © except in 
honour of the gods. De civitate Dei, Lib. vii. 
. 2 . | 


-z of 


From What has been ſaid, it matt be ac- 
n that theatrical divcrſns are of a 
Pagan 2 22 and made a part of the pagan 

deyotions. 
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** 
have been at a low cbb, when ſuch entertain 
ments were exhibited in contempt of the true 
God, as had been inſtituted by the heathens in 
honqur of their fictitious deities And it is 
obſerve, that the ſcriptures expreſaly 
> FF 
the hoathens, Jer. x. 3. * Thus. faith the 
Lord, learn not the way of the heathen, for | 
the cuſtorps of the people are vain.” This is. 
not all; the very naming of heathen gods, 
unleſs. by way of abhorrence, is forbidden, 
Exed.. xxiii. 13. Make no mention of 
the name of other gods, neither let it be 
heard out of thy mouth.“ It follows then. 
that thoſe-who frequent the -playhouſe, and 
hear the theatre reſound with che names of 
ather gods, defy the precepts and prohibitiona 
F 
inaſmuch as they dare to encourage thoſe plays, 
that are not only ſome of the vain practices o 
the heathens, but monuments of their idolas.. 
u- ä 


The . METS 
demned by the primitive church, as well as 
by the ſcriptures.— The fynod held at Con- 
. n. orders all thoſe to. be 
excommunicated,” 


4141 . 
— who. did. not renounce hes: 

then. cuſtorgs and prafitices. Echnice inflitat., 
Caranz. Can. 6. and by another canon, thoſe 


who ſtudied the civil law, were not to uſe hea- 


 theniſh. criſtomns, or go to the theatre, nor 
here oY habit of the flage.—Ter- 
tulſan cenſured it in a. chriſtian foldier, for. 
wearing a ure crown in his triumph, becauſe 
it was of an idalatrous and infernal original, 
and worn by thai who had devoted themſelves 
to hell. iti ac; by the. conncil of 
Africa, forhadden wo make fparts and feafts 
upon birth days, becauſe they were otiginally 
. —— loked 
vpe it as ful to obſerve anꝝ relica of pa · 
gxpiſm, and therefore folemnly renounced 
tem and one of the biſbaps of tbe church 


n Tertall. de Spefiec.. . 
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den to that warm exalamation of Clemens 
nn * 
N . 
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catls.the playhouſe * the churchof ie devi, 
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piety! you have made the theatre heaven; 
you have made God himſelf an actor; the 
| which is holy, you have derided in the per- 
ſons of devils, eyes e cherte, Alu. ad Gentes, 
p. 39.— The third council of Carthage for- 
bids Chriſtians to attend the ſtage, becauſe 
the aftors are blaſpheners. See Sale. e — 
fon: $ | Naa 


© Though God forbids us to invokes Aok, 
yet, in contempt of the ſacred oracles, the 
actors implore the aid of Jove, Juno, Apollo, 
Bacchus, Minerva; and ſwear by Jove, Mars, 
and Venus.— Thus, in the play bf King Lear, 
the King cries out, « By Jupiter, I fwear, 
No;“ to which Kent anfwers, By Juno, I 
Fear, ' Aye.” In the ſame play, Lear fwears | 
by the rel Sun, and ſolemn Night.— The 
practice of our actors herein is a Mett imits 
tion of the heathens, who ſupplicated their 
departed heroes as gods, in a ſporting man- 
ner, b nation op em Incortudes, 


— 0 e cee 
fifth dlympiad, praiſes the Perſiaris for not 
ſuffering their youth to hear comedies. Mar- 
eus Fullius c has inveighed' againſt 
yr 
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plays, as the plague of ſociety z and in par- 


ticular againſt comedies, that ſubſiſted only 
by lewdnes. Morality muſt certainly ſuffer 
by actors, who make love and lewdneſs, dei- 
ties; he therefore adviſes the Romans to aban- 
don them, leſt they ſhould. be corrupted, as 
the Grecians were, to their ruin. He cen- 
ſures Trabea and Cecilius, two comic poets, 


for magnifying love adventures, making Cu- 


| pid a god, and dwelling too much upon the 
latisfaction of ſenſe. With regard to Sete; 


e 


fled the force of virtue. 


3 Livy, the hiftorian, ſays, 60 1 . 


were b ht in upon the ſeore of rr 


ö Seneca, who died in the 12th year of Ne- 
| to's reign, complains, that the Roman youth 
were generally corrupted by the encourage- 
ment which that vicious prince gave to the 
tage. In ſtage plays, ſays that excellent 
philoſopher, vice finds-an eaſy paſſage to the 
eart; and the playhouſe is the high road to 
the. broghel houſe,” He therefore. adviſes 


K2 Lucilius 
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Lyckus to avoid all plays, and laments the 
Frequent concourſe of the Roman youth to 
them. Socrates, who was dechared by the ora- 
, 46 be the wit of men, looked upon 
e Plays nor only as lying, unprofitable di- 
verſonm, but - enbeconing and pernicious 
paſtimes ; which cauſed Ariftophanes, a Greek 
,n, to rradoce him upon the flaps; his 
InveHtives err e 
WO 7,0 | 


Olds .— 
all vice, the congreſs of adulteries, and he 
therefore adviſes: him wo demoliſh them. In 
his poem on che Art of Love, he tells bs 
letcherous affeciares, that the playhouſes 
were che beſt fairs for anchaſte bargains; the 
moſt commodious haunts for amorous fellows, 
and only places for pandars and whores.” He 
then adds, that ir was impoſſible for parents 
or huſbands to kerp their children ard wives 
chafte, while ſo many playhouſes were ſuſſered 
_ irthecity.—Propertias, an obſceiie 

AR es het Hts arg 
of his rein; Oi en nate theatra meot 
Solon, one of the wiſe men af Greece, con- 


dents ſtage Plays as evils not to br fuffered in E 
a City. 


t 
a city—L. Plaus Secundus, in his pamegyrie 
upon Trajan, ſtiles plays effemimate arte, an 


alropether  unbecoming men, and praiſes tlie 


emperor for banifhidg therm out of che Ro- 
man empire, whoſe honour” cher ud fun 


* hol ee e Trad Chrrupeed, * 
* en * 
Abe e r el ee t 


Seer Ab nded with àamours atid warttoh 


intrigues, and the froch of an exuberant wirz 
and ſubſtract theſe out of moſt of the Engliſh 


plays, and chere will remain nothing; 
empty theatre, and a forfaken hive. Kick off 
vice from the ſtage, and let nothing be re= 


dere in an end of han r | 


8 * 
opinion ſuch of the ancients, as had ſome ſenſe 
of virtue left, entertained of the ſtage. Ae 
owed its firſt riſe to idolatreus worſhip ; and # 
ſhall now make it =. noir ee 
beg Hſe pn rem gagg 


The fubjetts of gl, upn the reve 
Fe, were taken from ſeripturr. The 
comedy of The Paſſicn, was often acted in that 


age. One of che players narrowly eſcaped 


bur yirene" and its artes ies, ad 


: 

| 
= 
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hanging himſelf, by acting the part of Judas; 
and all the myſteries of the chriſtian religion 
were made the ſubjects of theſe profane pieces. 
This example has been followed by Dryden, 
who, in his Fall of Man, has introduced Chriſt 
| himſelf as one of the dramatis perſona, — 
Theatrical exhibitions have often contributed 
to the downtal of kingdoms; and, where they 
are much encouraged, a total de pravity of 
e is . | 


1 I — fufficiently ſhewn how pernicious 
an inſtitution the theatre is, by ſome paſſages 
taken from the pieces repreſented on it, and 
have made it appear that the wiſeſt of the 
ancients held it in the higheſt abhorrence, as 
well as many of the religious and pious mo- 
derns, I ſhall add nothing more upon that 
head, but refer the reader for farther informa- 
tion to the learned John James Rouſſeau's 
treatiſe on the effects of dramatic repreſenta- | 
tions upon the minds of men; I ſhall now 
proceed to make it evident to perſons of the 
meaneſt capacity, by arguments which may be 
eaſily comprehended by all, that ſtage-plays 
have a natural tendency to debauch thoſe thas 
are converſant with them. This I ſhall make 


Pear, vn. 2 conciſe account of the 
ves 
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les of ſome eminent performers, both upon 
our on and foreign theatres; . and I doubt not 
but the diforders which perſons of that pro- 
feſſion are guilty of, will fully convince my 
readers, that the theatre is a conſtant ſource 
n een 


Menſ. Le S in his Gil Blas, pee 
the men players as coxcombs, that boaſt of 
favours received from ladies of quality, and 
the women as ſo many abandoned proſtitutes, 
that ſell their favours to the higheſt bid- 
ders. He repreſents both the actors and 
actreſſes as devoted to pride, vanity, debau- 
chery, ſlander, and every vice. Nay, he goes 
ſo far as tg make Don Raphael ſay, that his 
mother, a celebrated actreſs, who had been 
accuſtomed to play cruel characters in tragedy, 
would have informed againſt him in Barbary 
for thwarting her in an amour, and have ſtood 
by to ſee him burned, with the utmoſt uncon- 
dern and compoſure. . Such was the opinion 


pf Le Sage concerning players, and the effects 


of dramatic rgpreſentations upon the minds of 
men; and yer Le Sage was by no means pre- 
zudiced againſt the ſtage, for he wrote a 
comedy called Turcaret, and his ſon was a 
edlebratcd player at Paris, where he went oy 


of his life, that there was @ commerce be- 


n 


n 

the name of Momineẽ. Abandoned as the 
character of players given by Le Sage is, it 
will appear, from the particulars F am going 


to relate, that there is no exaggeration in it. 


Moliere, who was both: a player and a dramatic 
writer, i5 faid to have been tainted with the 
moſt abominable of all vices. We are in- 


formed by an author wha publiſhed anecdotes. - 


eween him and Raron the player, not fit to be 
named, This ſhacking vice is common 4- 
mang the French figure · dancers and the Ita 
han fingers ; and this, if there were no ather, 


=D « ſahcient en en bent hoes 


e 
a fubjoet + « is a ſubjett whoſe turpinde u 
ſerves it from cenſure : and glad I am to fay, 
that the players of our own country, notwith+ 
ſtanding all their horrid debaucherics, cannat 
jaſtly be teproached wich any thing of [this 
kind. I. ſhall not fay much mare concerning 
the forcign' players, as our own will furniſh 
myſelf with abſerving, that there is nat a 
more debauched ſet of people in the world, 


A” 
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and the ſingers of the French opera. The 
women players belonging to the Italian come- 
dy, goto maſs in order to pick up gallants, 
and. make. aſſignations. The vomen that 
dance in the choruſſes both at the Italian co- 
medy and opera, receive a ſalary of only four 
hundred livres a year, which ſum being 
ſcarcely ſufficient. to keep them in ſhoes, they 
commence actreſſes, merely with a view of 
en in their mn a cour- 


A theſe ng es 3 non 
the Gallican church ſtigmatize plays and 
players in a very extraordinary manner. 'The 
hoſt is never carried by the opera- houſe; and 
all the actors or actreſſes of the French com- 
panies are denied acceſs to the ſacrament, and 
buried in a dunghill, if they die without re- 

nouncing, the ſtage. , Every body knows, 


that it was with much difficulty. that Louis 


the. fourteenth; himſelf prevailed upon the 
archbiſhop of, Paris to ſuffer even Moliere 
to. be buried in conſecrated ground; which 
made, bis wife utter chat. blaſphemous exclg- 
— Ne 571 do they refuſe a tomb to a 
in whoſe — ent 
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Players, indeed, are but little foliciteus 
in chriſtian. bürial, as irrehgion is a diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtie of the profeſſion. A 
remarkable inſtance of this was the anſwer of 
Pouiſſon, a celebrated player of droll parts, 
who, being on his death-bed, to which he 
dad brought himſelf by drinking to exceſs for 
many years, when aſked by a prieſt whether 
he renounced the ſtage, rephed, „ That he 
renounced it, upon condition that he was to 
die.“ —So hardened was the etch, that he 
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: Atkeifh and relignat are cole amgiight 
the players upon our ſtages; and though th 
are ſuffered to approach the ſacred table, = ; 
are ſeldom ſeen at it. A certain lou co 
dian, Wie was 3 downright atheiſt; entered! 
a church, and drank a chalice of conſecrated 
wine ( by which action he no, doubr, drank his 
own damnation; and yet this profana- 
tion is: told of him by players of the fame. 
ſtamp, ag dee worthy to be recorded. Every 
ont! kiiows: that a late celebrated comedian 
feld hig wife” fon a ſum of money; and this 
action alone, would be ſufficient to render his 
name 
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name eternally infamous, 

free. from many frauds debaucheries 
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EY A certain player, whoſe name I ſhall ſup- 


preſs, leſt what I write with a moral view 
ſhould be conſtrued into à libel upon à par- 
ticular perſon, having taken a liking to a lady 
whom he had accidentally ſeen in company, en- 
quited here ſhe lived; and, having received 


information, went to her houſe. She was 


aſtoniſhed at his viſiting her, as ſhe had never 
been in his company but once before. She 
therefore aſked him, with ſome ſurpriſe, why 
he intruded upon her in that manner? To 
which he, with the moſt ur impu- 
dence, anſwered, . That he came to lie with 
her.“ The lady at firſt expreſſed great indig- 
nation at this abruptneſs; but the player con- 
tinuing in the ſame ſtrain, the at laſt began to 
think him agreeably impudent, and the ſcene 


at length concluded like chat e liber- 
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Wilkes, cotemporary * Cibber, de- 
bauched Mrs. Rogers, who was the daughter 
of a'reputable clergyman; famous for his good 

that 
he ſhould debauch her, notwithſtanding her 
virtuous education, as ſhe was familiarized to 


Vice by acting upon the ſtage.—A certain 


Player, famous 


for his mimical ſkill, lately 
_ publiſhed 
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publiſhed- memoirs of his own life, which 


ſhe ws him to be one of the moſt diſſolute and 
abandoned of rakes. The ſtories he tells of 


che intrigues he had carried on, diſguiſed in a 


woman's habit, are replete with obſcenity, and 


muſt ſhock all „ — 
e WE eee dos 0 
03-10 ert 4129 

But the Heenouſeſs of people in this wi 
or life cannot fo much as even be called in 
queſtion, ſince it appears even from the writ- 
ings of 'thoſe of the profefſion. Does not the 
life of Colley Cibber, ritten by himſelf, 
Thew that players in general are addicted to all 
forts of" debauchery ; and that envy, ſelf⸗ 
intereſtednefs, detraftivn and calumny, are 
common amongſt them ?—Kynaſton, he tells 
us, was ſo pretty a youth, that after he had 
played a woman's character upon the ſtage, 
. bs frequently taken in a coach by a com- 
pany of ladies upon à party of pleaſure.— 
What can put the diſſoluteneſs of chat age in 


# ſtronger light Now this diſſoluteneſs, it is 
well known, was owing in a great meaſure, if 
not entirely, to che opening of the theatre at 


the Reſtoration. The ſame author tells us of 
an actreſs who affected always to play virtuous 
charadters,” and yet had no td pred ten 
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vice and impurity; and it will not appear ſur | 
priſing that it is ſo, if we conſider hat fort 
of people go on it. Moſt of thoſe wh com- 
mence actors are vicious young men, who have 
been abandoned by their paronts ot relations, 
on account of their miſbehaviour or debau- 
cheriesz ſome of them have been ſpendthrifts, 
vcho, having run out their whole fortunes, are 
at laſt obliged to durn arm far . 
\Withcogard to, rants e n ; 
verſally known that many of them have been 
common proſtitutes before their appearing on 
the; ſtage; and that thoſe who are not quite 
eee have 
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playervace juſtly chargeablg; common honeſty 
4 a thing by no means common wich the fra- 
ternjty; nothing is more frequent with them, 
wen they have run in debt with every body 
Who would give them credit, than to go over 
e "ll ea fer of \nfalvency pe. 18 
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à conſiderable ſum on * town | by playing 
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dome pirifol fatce of his own compoſition, {for 
ſuch is the folly of the public, that he ſeldom 
makes leſs than two thouſands pounds in the 
fammer ſeaſon) he ſets up his chariot; and 
lives at ſuch à rate, that in three or four 

months time all his money is ſpent; and 
when he finds himſelf in ſuch a bad ſſtuation 
he firs down, writes another farce as deſpi- 
eee eee 
amn, 1 


It is, en bn une * and 
muſt make us appear contemptible to fo- 
reigners, that players ſhould receive a falary 
more conſiderable than that of ſome of thoſe 
who hold honourable and important places 
under the government.—It muſt to them ap- 
pear” almoſt incredible, that in England a 
Player ſhould have an income of three thouſand 
Pounds à yeat, an equipage, a houſe in town; 
and a ſuperb. villa in the coungry- They 
would, doubtleſs, be ſurpriſed to hear, thar 
no player of eminenee has leſs than eight 
hundred or a thouſand a year.— All this 
would appear extraordinary to that voluptuous 
and diſſdlute people the French, as & firſt- 
rate · player among them has not d x1 
8 pounds per annum 


But 
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. 
But if the above inſtances of the extraor- 
dinaryfavour ſhewn' by the Engliſh- to players 
would ſurpriſe foreigners, - what muſt. they 
think, were they to hear that Mrs. Oldfield, an 
actreſs, was buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
amongſt the kings, heroes, and worthies of 
Great-Britain. The French, notwithſtanding 
their natural  levity, and ſtrong. attachment 
to all ſorts of pleaſures, are ſo far from burying 
an actreſs at St. Denys, that La Chamles, 
one of their moſt celebrated bee was 
mee . 
er 
: \ have as upon: 4 "ied Thi 
of the debauched and diſſolute lives of thea- 
trical performers : were I to, give a full ac- 
count. of them, it would require a volume. 
I ſhall, therefore ſay no more, but conclude 
with ſeriouſly exhorting all my readers to ſhun 
INE as the, ag wa of 
What need L fanheradd.ne diffyade Sid 
ians from frequenting the playhouſe ? Is is 
not evident, that the writers of plays, and tho 
actors who perform them, are miniſters of 
Satan, ſince they are not only diſſolute them - 
ſelves, but contribute to ſpread the ä 
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of vice and debauchery wherever ys 90.— 


« By their fruits you ſhall know them.” —As 
theit documents tend to make men more vici- 

ous than they really are; and not to reform 
them, it follows, that they are the ſeducers of 


mankind, and the delegates of Satan. 


If, indeed, plays were of ſuch a nature as 
to do neither good nor harm, they might be 
overlooked, asthings of an indifferent nature: 
-but as they are calculated to ſubvert all mora- 
lity, and ſubſtitute confuſion in the place of 
order, they ſhould be baniſhed out of every 
well regulated ftate.—It is juſtly obſerved by 
the wiſe man, that ſin is the deſtruction of 


any people.” It is, therefore, incumbent on 
the legiſlature to baniſh all theatrical repreſen- 


tations out the kingdom, as the firſt ſtep to- 
wards a reformation of manners.” | 


I am not ignorant that what I have ſaid will 
make many brand me with the natnes of bigot 
And enthuſiaſt; but as I have acquitted my 
conſcience, by freely communicating my ſenti- 
ments, for the good of my fellow ſubjects, 


uneaſineſs. 
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H E intentioh of the author of the pre- 
ceding pages, is, to ſhew the theatre in 

its proper light ; namely, as one of the grand 
ſources. of that 1 of manners, which 
is too viſible amongft.. perſons of all ranks. 
He has exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, to ſup- 
port all his arguments by examples, as ab- 
ſtract reaſonings have but little effect, when 
they are not properly corroborated by colla- 
teral proofs. In this he has followed the ex- 
ample of Mr. Collier, who, in his Short View 
of the Stage, has, by citing a variety of pa- 
ſages from the dramatic poets of the age, 
proved the tendency of the ſtage to corrupt 
the manners of the Erk. 
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As the paß ien of this age hive ted 
in the ſteps of their predeceſſors, the pre- 
ſent author was of opinion, that a work of the 
fame nature as Mr. Collier's was as neceſſary 
now, as in the diſſolute reign of Charles the 


Second; and, if he ſhould be ſo happy as to 


open the eyes of the public, and make them 


| ie Be ſtage | in its true light, as the ſource of 
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corruption, and the players as the inſtruments. 
of Satan, and ſeducers of the people, he will 
think the pains he has taken in compiling this 
treatiſe abundantly compenſated, : 
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